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ATISFACTION 





LESLIE’S reflects the ever-changing /ife of 
our time, interprets the sweeping drama and 
comedy of events at home and abroad in 
terse, vivid, readable style. 


LESLIE’S covers the wide field of modern 
endeavor and many of its articles by noted 
authoritative writers are a liberal education 
in themselves. 


LESLIE’ S maintains two service departments 
each week, Financial and Motor, it plans 
others, and in many ways aims to be of real, 
helpful service to its readers. 


LESLIE’S knows that daughter is the sauce 
of life and every issue contains a_ page 
or more of fun-making material for its army 
of readers. 


LESLIE’S is a veritable mine of information 
each week, with timely, refreshingly written 
articles on the news happenings that are 
foremost in the public eye. 


LESLIE’S aims constantly to make its con- 
tents highly entertaining, never boring, and 
always presented in a popular style that you 
like to read. 


LESLIE’S every week seeks to provide an 
enjoyable meal for your mind—a varied, well 
balanced menu of reading and pictures that 
tickles and satisfies your mental palate. 


Read Leslie’s This Week and 
Every Week 
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“Oh, she’s absolutely the rage in New York! She married 
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a revenue officer 
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MY SCHOOLMATES 


“And daily each one stranger grew 
Till only memory joined their hands.” 
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The Medicine Bawl. 


The Love Affair of a Fly 


Legged Women had passed its 

103rd resolution condemning 
short skirts. But Betsy Butter 
bouncer had not voted. 


T Federated League of Bow- 


She was still 
uncertain whether to go to a hos- 
pital and have her knees broken and 
then remoulded nearer to her heart’s 
desire, or keep her shape with the 
majority. 

The fact was, somehow, her heart 
was not in her legs to-day. She was 
concerned with higher things. 
secretly longed to be a Steeple Jack. 
To be sure, she was seventy-seven 
years old, and weighed almost 300 
pounds in her rolled-down stockings. 
But women, she felt, should aspire— 
they should go to the top. 

Yet all her grandchildren objected. 
Somehow, they couldn’t bear to think 
of her crawling ‘round the tops of 
tall, Gothic spires. It made them 
nervous. They were afraid she might 
not fall off. For Mrs. Butterbouncer 
was rich. She was a widow. If they 
could prevent her from making a fool 
of herself with some movie actor or 
college boy, they would come in for 
millions. And they would come in 
in a hurry. 

And so that is why, in the dark of 
the moon, Betsy Butterbouncer was 
frequently found amongst those miss- 


Bet S\ 


By Gevetr BurGEss 

ing. No, she was not abed with in 
furiated tonsils, as her grandchildren 
fondly weened. In her new Swiss 
mountain climbing costume, she was 
practising, alone—all alone—on the 
little Methodist church around the 
corner. Towards the upper part of 
the steeple where it was plain shin- 
work, she found her bow-legs came 
in very handy. 

In a few weeks Mrs. Butterbouncer 
was almost a professional. Nobody 
knew it, because she worked only at 
night, when few people look for fat 
women on steeples. They are ex 
pected to be home eating ice cream 
and candy. After she had mastered 
the Methodist church, she tried a 
Baptist, and found it wasn’t so much 
harder, after all. The Presbyterian 
took more of her wind and her 
knickers, but she persisted, and at 
last tackled a High Church Episcopal 
Nothing now was left to her lofty 
ambition but a real Roman Catholic 
cathedral, with twin spires. 

And so, one night, she set out, in 
her new green costume, with a 
feather in her hat and a coil of rope 
and a few yeast cakes to give her 
courage. It was a Tuesday night, 
and it was raining. But she would 
reign, too, to-night—the Queen of 
Steeple Janes! 


Now, let us tactfully change the 
subject. 

No one would ever suspect Mr 
Mural of being anything unusual. 
He was, indeed, so very ordinary that 
most people took him for some fa- 
mous dramatist. Except when he 
opened his purse, it wasn’t stuffed 
with $1,000 bills: Alas, no—only 
fine cut chewing tobacco. Moe was 
Mr. Mural’s preliminary name, and, 
in his peanut derby and red sus- 
penders, he looked it. 

All his life he had had one superb 
ambition. He wanted to Get Excited 
But heaven, and an entire lack of any 
real nervous system, had forbade. 
No matter what happened, fire, earth- 
quake or flood, he was as calm as an 
undertaker. He had been scalped by 
ticket-sellers, he had lost four fingers 
off his best kid gloves, he had gone al- 
most blind eating wood-alcohol, but 
he never turned a hair. In his search 
for excitement he had enlisted in the 
Great World War. But even as a 
Commissary’s clerk, he found no 
thrills. He had been a dummy for 
Tom Mix and D. Fairbanks, but no- 
body could throw him off a cliff hard 
enough to increase his blood pressure. 

And so Moe in despair became a 
Human Fly. 











Strolling so often up the walls of 
forty-seven-story buildings as he did, 
Moe got to see much of the world, 
and many stenographers. But none 
ever accepted his invitation to take a 
walk with him. They were afraid— 
and fear was something Moe couldn’t 
pronounce, even in Yiddish. 

It was a lonely life, up there 
amongst the unsympathetic bricks 
and cornices. One meets so few 
really interesting people on the wall 
of a skyscraper, above the eleventh 
floor. Lonely! How Moe longed for 
some fine, brave, red-haired girl who 
could keep him company—give him 
areal uplift. To sit on the ledge of a 
twenty-ninth story window and kiss 
his sweetheart, while the crowd 
cheered—perhaps that might at last 
awaken fear in his heart! 

One day, ag he sat on the edge of 
the roof of a terrible tower, with 
his legs dangling over into Eternity, 
he had a good mind to end it all. 
Up there he was so near Heaven that 
he had only to jump off to reach it; 
and with good luck he might even 
squash a policeman on the way. Of 
course it would almost kill him, to 
leave a world he was so long accus- 
tomed to, now that prices were com- 
ing down, too. And, too, he hated to 


commit suicide without being well A light “Six” with plenty of speed. 


The Bootlegger. 


paid for it. If only he could find the 
girl of his dreams! Cool brain and 
iron nerves, and prehensile finger- 
nails. Steady head and almost 
human toes. Fearless! A monkey, 
in human form. 

“God!” he thought, “how I could 
love that girl!” 

He had fully intended dying on 
the next Tuesday, but, unfortunately, 
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it happened to rain. The afternoon 
he had spent on the South spire of 
the cathedral, bolting down the fin- 
ial; and, towards midnight, he re- 
called that he had left, up there, a 
plug of expensive tobacco. 

It seemed to make him more ex- 
cited than he had been since he had 
had all his back teeth removed. He 
resolved to go back and get that plug. 

Dark it was, that night, but not 
too dark for Moe to scale the but- 
tresses of the south nave, and make 
his way leisurely along the ridgepole 
of the main roof. The few cats he 
found were carelessly kicked aside. 

It was but a hundred feet up the 
spire, and Moe crawled up too sadly 
to notice that on the opposite twin 
steeple, there was—was there not ?— 
why certainly!—a bunch of some- 
thing queer, with two legs kicking 
vainly. Moe came down the South 
spire and almost eagerly ascended the 
North. Only a few feet from the fin- 
ial, he discovered Mrs. Butter- 
bouncer. 

She was not in any particularly 
graceful attitude, however, as a sharp 
crocket had engaged the seat of her 
bloomers, and she was hanging, so 
to speak, downside up, emitting pale 
squawks for help. As she couldn’t 

(Continued on page 9) 
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Caller (making conversation)—I suppose there arc thousands who could write good pho 


don’t know it. 





and don't know it. 


Producer—Undoubtedly. But my troubles are with the thousands who can’t, 























The Love Affair of a Fly 


(Continued from page 6) 


possibly get away, Moe gazed at her 
awhile, and prayed. 

Here, at last, was the girl of his 
dreams! The woman without fear. 
The female Fairbanks. What if she 
were old and rich? What if she were 
fat and upside down? She was his 


“I’m going down,” she replied. “I 
told the sexton I’d be back long be- 
fore this.” 

Moe grabbed her shoulder. His 
paradise, in one moment, had busted. 
“Do you mean to say,” he groaned, 
“that you came up here on the inside 
of this church?” and he began to 
weep large fat tears, flavored with 
despair. 


her heart was in her mouth. Luckily 
her mouth was big. . 

It was while the happy pair was 
swinging from Moe’s rope, reaching 
their feet for a cornice, that he dared 
ask: 

“Will you—Betsy, would you mind 
letting me have fifty cents, till we are 
married, dear?” 

She waited till her feet hit the 
sidewalk, then, as her head partly 
stopped whirling she answered, “if 
we can spend our honeymoon on 
the outside of the Woolworth Build- 
ing—yes!”’ and fainted amongst his 
arms. 


Reform 
Reform just now is all the craze, 
And with the movement growing, 
We find we cannot mend our ways 
Without the patches showing. 


Pendulumbago 


Mrs. Steneck had just returned 
home from a long trip she had made 
with her hus- 

band, a_travel- 





soulmate. For 
ihe first time in 
his life Moe 


Mural knew ex- 
citement. It was 
a prickly feel- 
ing, all over. 
It was a2 heart 
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It was a mad de- Wes We ‘NA 
sire to kiss—kiss \ yy ely \ 
—kiss! Betsy AC a wid 
Butterbou ncer nd aos 


also was excited. 
But to her it 





ing salesman for 
a manufacturing 
plant of rubber 
; goods. 

“You’ve been 
away along 
AW time,” said her 
t i 4 friend Mrs. Pelf. 
"A ‘ “Didn’t you get 











meant a desire 
to leave’ that 
spire as soon as possible. Kissing 
was all right, but so was the use of 
the feet, as in walking. 

Feverishly he loosed her, and 
feverishly he proposed. She might 
support him, if she positively in- 
sisted, but he simply had to marry 
her. No other girl in the world, he 
knew, could have got up so far on 
such a night. 

Partly because he wouldn’t release 
her till she said “‘yes’”—and she hated 
to be seen on top a cathedral spire 
on Monday morning, when all the 
traffic cops would be trying to flirt 
with her—and partly to spite her 
grandchildren, Mrs. Butterbouncer 
accepted him. So down they came, 
and, for a moment, standing on the 
ridgepole, looked into each other’s 


eyes. In Moe’s eyes were looks of 
fierce, crimson love. In _ Betsy’s, 
cinders. 


And then she turned towards a 
trap door in the roof, and with all 
the grace of a 300-pound widow, her 
feet groped for the ladder below. 

“What you doing?” asked Moe. 





Ah, how many women have lied to 
save the man they loved! One mo- 


ment, and for one moment only, 
did Betsy Butterbouncer hesitate. 
Then she removed a No. 12 C 


shoe from the trap doorway. “I only 
did it to test your love, dear,” she 
whispered, hugging him like a boa- 
constrictor. “Lead on, and I will 
follow yvou—forever!” ... But 


‘a! : [Cowie tired of being on 

fe | the go all the 
as time?” 

“Oh, well, 

eg that’s my lot,” 

answered Mrs. 


Steneck, “I mar- 
ried a rubber man and I’ve been 
bouncing around ever since.” 


Minus Cupid 
In a new play there are to be no love 
scenes.—Theatrical note. 
Oh! when will it occur? 
Let’s hope it may be very soon, 
But can the authors stir 
The audience without a spoon? 

















The Land of the Free. 
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Emperor O’Neill 


away back beyond the hori- 

zon that separates this world 
from all preceding worlds, the tragic 
Mr. Eugene Gladstone O’Neill was 
deposited by a strange and ominous 
bird upon a little island. 

For the first hundred years he 
lived alone on his island, upon the 
shore of which he sat rocking back- 
ward and forward, dully looking out 
upon the dark blue line that divides 
the sky from the sea. 

During the second hundred years 
he got up once and walked about 
the beach, picking such sea food as 
drifted up upon the sands. 

During the third hundred years 
he found a tom-tom and a broken 
oar, and with these he amused him- 
self playing the same monotone 
year after year. 

Then for the remaining 300 years 
he slept, during which time he 
evolved into a modern human be- 
ing whose last previous paternal 
ancestor had been an actor... . 

As a lad Eugene went to school 
and when he grew old enough he 
put in two years at Princeton 
College. 

In the meantime his father was 
making theatrical history as Monte 
Cristo. None of this, however, seemed 
to make any impression upon Eu- 
gene save that he knew that his 
father’s exertions earned the neces- 
sary money with which to buy food 
and raiment and education. 

Later he went to Harvard Col- 
lege. It is not related why he 
snubbed New Haven or any of the 
other institutions of learning. 

It is a curious phenomenon that 
some seed takes so much longer to 
sprout than others. Not until Eu- 
gene was well advanced in life did 
he make any perceptible effort to 
utilize the talent that was vested in 
him by reason of his father’s his- 
trionic ability. But sooner or later 
it must begin to germinate. The 


eve six hundred years ago, 


By Greorce MitTcHELi 


first indication of a feeling for the 
stage came when he ventured forth 
in vaudeville in a condensed version 
of Monte Cristo. He measured up 
as best he could to his father’s 
stride, but fell so far short that the 
actor in him died well along in the 
first act of his career. It wasn’t 
much of a start, but it was a begin- 
ning and we, who have applauded 
his subsequent achievements in the 
theater, have reason to congratulate 
ourselves that he had felt the lure 
of the footlights. 

Whether he was shanghaied or 
whether the two years he spent be- 
fore the mast were voluntary, mat- 
ters little. What does count to the 
world’s advantage is that it gave 
him time to think—time to look out 
across the water and to subcon- 
sciously collect a wealth of material. 

For years he could sit upon a sand 
dune at Cape Cod alone with the 
long vista by day and the stars by 
night with which he might com- 


mune... 





Suddenly, out of the cold, clear, 
gray waste of seascape there came 
to him who had waited so long the 
story of the man who longed for 
adventure but couldn’t have it, and 
the man who would remain at home 
but who must fare forth. ‘Beyond 
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the Horizon” is one of the great 
tragedies of recent years. It is the 
tragedy of every-day life; your trag- 
edy and mine; the eternal misfitness 
of things; the yoke that binds us to 
the task that prevents our romping 
through the flower-fields of life, if 
that is what we want to do; or slav- 
ing in the mines, if that perhaps is 
what we are mad enough to believe 
is for our greater happiness. It 
marks O’Neill as a writer of deep 
human insight; a man naturally born 
to the theater. 

When one considers the atmos- 
phere in which he has lived, there is 
small wonder that his favorite color 
is gray; that he prefers a wide brush; 
that he uses a sweeping stroke on a 
big canvas. 

For his next venture in the field 
of drama he reverted to the island 
upon which he had been evolved in 
those prenatal days. “Emperor 
Jones” came from an island in a sea 
of antiquity. It is the story of Fear, 
the inevitable tragedy of Human- 
ity in submission; the inexorable en- 
emy of mankind; the ever-pursuing 
nightmare that overtakes all but 
him whose faith in himself is uncon- 
querable. Nothing more daring has 
been shown in the theater. Noth- 
ing more persistently harrowing has 
been enjoyed by those who ask more 
of the theater than a yard or two of 
lingerie swaying to the jazz of saxa- 
phoney music. 

In “Diff’rent’” Mr. O’Neill, still 
pursuing the tragic muse, ran on a 
story that is perhaps not only too 
gray but drabber than seems con- 
sistent with that sense of pleasure 
one looks for from an orchestra 
chair. 

Mr. O’Neill has gone far in his 
short novitiate. He will go all the 
way when he shall have turned his 
back upon the gray horizon he has 
watched so long to spend a revelous 
night or two in a moonlit grove with 
the nymphs of Pan. 
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“When one considers the atmosphere in which he has lived, there is small wonder that his favorite 
color is gray, that he prefers a wide brush; that he uses a sweeping stroke on a big canvass”—-Eugene 
O’Neill. 
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The Tragedy of Mankind 


By IRENE VAN VALKENBURG. 


ONES was in a quandary of the 
extremest kind. All day long 
he thought about it and thought 
about it, and most of the night he 
thought about it. His business was 
fast going to pot because he could 
net concentrate his mind upon it. 
Sleeplessness was robbing him of his 
erstwhile good looks. Friends and 
family were divided, but both were 
against him. Jones’s trouble was as 
old as the ancient hills. 

There was Muriel. She was elu- 
sive, tantalizing, never quite under- 
standable. She held his interest and 
stimulated his emotions when all the 
rest of the world palled into deadly 
boredom. There was something elfin 
about Muriel and her odd, woodland 
beauty. 

But on the other hand there was 
Eloise. Eloise was calm as a June 
day, restful when the world proved 
weary, comforting when black dis- 


couragement drooped heavily on his 
shoulders. Eloise was dependable, 
kindly, and sweet. Marriage with 
her would be marriage in the true, 
old-fashioned sense. His people were 
very much in favor of her. 

Yet, of eourse, she wasn’t as fas- 
cinating as Muriel. 

And Muriel wasn’t as sympathetie 
as Eloise. 

But Eloise wasn’t pursued by all 
his bachelor friends as Muriel was. 

Well, either of them would do, and 
both of them loved him. 

If only he eould decide which 
ome . .. 
While he hesitated, plain, tiresome 
Jane Beulah Brown sneaked up and 
married him. 


The Gift Horse’s Teeth 


Aliee—That was an expensive pres- 
ent you sent Gladys. How mueh did 
you pay for it? 

Virginia—I don’t remember the 
exact amount, but I left the price tag 
on it. 
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A whiskey bottle, my friends!—Probably full—and within the three- 
ou, my friends, what is our vaunted navy for? 


Beauty in the Ruins 
By GLENN WARD DRESBACH 


A BEAUTY speaks from ruins of 

. old walls, 

Once high and beautiful, in seme de- 
sign, 

Yet lifting from the dust, some lovely 
line 

Unbroken where a flood of starlight 
falls. 

The structural splendor past, one 
stone reealls 

Seme glory of the whole, and we 
divine 

In it a touch of mastery where twine 

The vines of ivy and slow shadow 
crawls. 


Because of what it was before it fell 

To ruin we may see, in ruin, still 

A certain grandeur long in balance 
hung 

Above the dust, and come te know 
how well 

We understand what golden hours fill 

When some old men begin, “When 
I was young—” 
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Drawn by ANTHONY EUWER 
IN THE GREAT NORTHWEST—STILL GOING STRONG 

(1) The Mazamas—an organization of intrepid mountain climbers scaling a peak before breakfast. 
(2) Magnificent stand of Douglas Firs behind Mount Hood—a sight worth seeing. (3) The Columbia 
Highway—a superb feat of engineering. (4) When the big salmon drive is on, navigation on the Colum- 
bia is attended with the utmost peril. (5) Likely to happen any time—when a Hood River apple breaks 
loose from its moorings and smashes into the hired man’s shack. 
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Drawn by GarpNer O. REA. 
“So you think Si’s pretty keen on that new school-marm do ye?” 
“Why, Hank, he’s plain crazy about her! That’s th’ third time 
this mornin’ he’s untangled her line from that tree with a grin on 
his face!” 


Arrests Impossible A Cynic’s Wisdom Rubicon and Rubicund 

“Hain’t been any arrest in this The daughter of a katydid is never “I have crossed the rubicund.” 
here town fer near two weeks now,” mother of a canary. “How?” 
confided the native. Neither vice ner virtue long live “Our red-faced cook.” 

“Why hasn’t there been?” asked in solitude. 
the stranger. Paradox: The Middleman who usu- The Best Place 

“Wal, the constable lost his star ally is the man on top. “I'd like to take a holiday away 
and the new one the mayor ordered There has beer no reduction in from the world entirely.” 
ain’t got here vet.” the wages of sin. “Why not try a telephone box?” 
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“Gentlemen, I’m willing to serve on a committee to help give this lady a seat!” 
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“T want to censor all the papers, and magazines and books.” 


Travail 


T’S strange that anyone is cheery, 
| that anyone can grin, for there’s 
so much to make us weary in 
this bleak world of sin. We strive 
to make our neighbors better, to see 
them nobler grow; and yet, alas and 
donnerwetter, the progress is so 
slow! I swat the evils ’round me 
swarming, upon this mundane scene, 
but I grow weary of reforming—re- 
sults are far between. 

We know full well that all the 
people should in their beds recline, 
what time the clock in yonder steeple 
has boomed the hour of nine. In 
olden times, when curfew sounded, 
the people hit the straw, and if they 
failed they were up-rounded by 
minions of the law. The violators, 
all together, went to the justice 
hall; and they were flogged with 
thongs of leather, or shot, against 
a wall. 

In those brave days there was no 
fooling with lawless, sinful wights, 
and no one harkened to their drooling 
concerning human rights. But now 
the curfew may be sounded, and no 
one cares a hang; the midnight peace 


By Wavr Mason 


lilustration by RALPH BARTON 


is sorely wounded by many a noisy 
gang. 

I want to censor all the papers, and 
magazines and books; but people view 
my earnest capers, and jeer, and cry 
“Gadzooks!”” The public prints are 
full of stories of crimes that pain and 
irk, when they should dwell upon the 
glories of missionary work. If 
there’s a scrap in any region, they 
print the frowsy facts, but they pass 
up the Ladies’ Legion, who hand 
around our tracts. If there’s a mur- 
der in an alley, they give it miles 
of space, but when the churches have 
a rally the fact can get no place. 

The daily papers should be giving 
more space to Sabbath schools, to 
temperance and righteous living, and 
less to prize ring fools. Our Dorcas 
Guild can get no mention in sections 
white or pink; but any pug can get 
attention, and headlines in red ink. 

Our pastor springs a redhot ser- 
mon that makes the dry bones quake; 
but editors, the low down vermin, no 
comment fair will make; they’ll give 
a page to some punk pitcher who 
played a shut-out game, but pul- 
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of Spirit 


piteers, whose lives are richer, can’t 
get their share of fame. 

How fine would be the snowy jour- 
nal that shut out slum and mews, 
and dwelled upon the life eternal, and 
dropped its sporting news! How we 
would con its virgin pages, devoid 
of slush and bunk, filled with the 
words of seers and sages, with no 
police court junk! 

Alas, alas, the times are evil! I 
cannot sing and smile; I find my 
whiskers full of weevil, my bosom 
full of bile. 

For years and years I’ve been re- 
forming, I’ve labored long and well, 
you’ve seen me in the forefront 
storming, and raising merry Halifax. 
Some victories you’ve seen me win- 
ning, some triumphs small but fair; 
but when I squelch one brand of sin- 
ning, a dozen more are there. The 
people do not rise and back me, to 
make of sin a wreck; instead, they 
come behind and whack me, with 
cleavers, in the neck. And so I won- 
der men are cheery, I wonder that 
they grin, there is so much to make 
us weary, in this bleak world of sin. 
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The Other Side 


By K. N. 


ATTIE adored her husband and 
enjoyed all kinds of house work, 
especially cooking and preserving, 
but she loved a well-planned murder 
and read detective stories all her 
spare time. 

Jessie was a spinster. She had a 
parrot and a cat, and she liked tea, 
yet she read every love story that 
came on the market. 

Evalyn was an expert accountant. 
She always knew whether the income 
of her corporation covered the ex- 
penses or not, she could take a trial 
balance in just a few minutes, she 
knew what was due the corporation, 
and she could add a long line of fig- 
ures without a mistake, but she never 
read anything in the evening paper 
except the continued story telling of a 
bride’s married life and problems. 

Lottie was pretty, she was an 
authority on fashions, and she knew 
all about cosmetics and hair dressing. 
She read stories about young busi- 
ness men and their struggles. 

If there were ten men at a party, 
they were all gathered about Eva, and 
if there was only one man to fifteen 
girls, the one man was near Eva. 








Ferdie G. Raff orders his new 


fall suit of clothes. 


‘recreation, he read 








Eva liked fairy 
stories and_ she 
half believed them 
though the time 
was long past when 
she should have 
outgrown them. 
Arthur was a 
shrewd and enter- 
prising lawyer. He 
read and_ studied 
law almost all the 
time and he never 
lost a case. For 


all the humorous 
magazines. 

Roy was a real 
estate man noted 
for rather sharp 
deals but he car- 
ried a volume of 
Tennyson in his 
vest pocket. 

Charles attended 
to business with 
coolness and pre- 
cision. He never 
made an error in 
judgment and he 
put his company at 
the head of its line. 
He read the Ladies’ 
Weekly and similar 
magazines. 

David, who was a ago? 
reformer, read the 
Wild Women’s Magazine in his spare 
time. 

Oh, well, he wanted to know what 
wickedness they were up to, and he 
knew the women started it all. He 
never told how he knew either. 


Triceratops Prorsus 
By Ivy KELLERMAN REED. 


(TBICERATOPS, who used to live 
In Mesozoic time, 

Was twenty-five feet long at least, 
When wholly in his prime. 


Of brains within his eight-foot skull 
Proportionately less 

Had he than other vertebrates 
Who ever lived, I guess. 


He wore a horn above his nose, 
You'd think that one would do: 

Two more arose above his eyes, 
And they were bigger, too. 


His wedge-like skull spread up behind 
A mighty crest to make, 

And there a fringe of bony plates 
Grew for protection’s sake. 


With horns for prehistoric frays, 
And many a plate and spine, 
And mouth a beak well sheathed in 
horn, 
In combat he would shine! 
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The Fish—Hey! you Chink, don’t you know 
the Chinese discarded the Queue several years 


His Method 


a TELL, what do I owe you, 

Mose?” Mr. Brown asked an 
old darkey who had worked for him 
for a couple of days. 

Mose thought a moment, then 
asked for a pencil and paper. He 
proceeded to make a number of illeg- 
ible scrawls, puckering his brow and 
sighing deeply. 

“Wal, suh,” he said, “hit comes out 
dis-a-way. Ought’s a ought, and a 
figger’s a figger, haint it? Den two 
times two is foah, and one tu carry— 
you owes me foah dollahs, Mr. 
Brown.” 


Cruelty to Animals 

Johnny was hilarious with joy 
over the arrival of a tramp dog. 
“Come here, Scraggy,” called his sis- 
ter coaxingly, “and get a piece of my 
cake.” 

“Oh, Ma,” cried Johnny excitedly, 
“don’t let her give Scraggy any of 
her cake. I want him to stay.” 


Evasive Vases 
Alice—I’m sure the DeWitts have 
never kept servants. 
Virginia—Why ? 
Alice—Mrs. DeWitt showed me 
some vases which she said were more 
than a hundred years old 





Wife—John, I dreamed last night that you offered me fifty dollars without my asking for it. 
Aren’t dreams absurd? 


Husband—And I dreamed you refused it. They certainly are! 
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“WHo WON THE WAR?” 


HE colloquy between General 
— Pershing and Mr. Gompers 
dropped, let us hope, this 
query into the well of oblivion. We 
won the war—together. We are glad 
of it. We cannot penetrate into the 
details around banquet boards and 
boasting parties. We might flounder 
through a welter of words, but we 
recall that during our other wars 
some citizens contracted themselves 
into very small dimensions, who ex- 
panded like sunbursts of glory after 
the battles. 

To calculate the mathematical 
share of the dollar-a-year, the dollar- 
an-hour, the fighting, praying and 
bond-buying men and women, is be- 
yond the tabulating magic of even 
our adding machines. Many of our 
heroic leaders have taken full com- 
mand of the victory with graceful 
complacency. But they are our can- 
didates for office. 

When the A.E.F. stacked arms our 
cheers reflected our idea of who won 
the war. It was only after our 
temples cooled that certain patriots 
modestly invited us to cheer for 
them. After desultory debate, we— 
the 110,000,000 Yanks—have con- 
cluded that we won the war—a con- 
clusion which will avoid much 
comparison of finger-prints by his- 
torical detectives. 


THE SLAVE MARKETS. 


TT’HAT was a bizarre actor’s trick— 
the block, the helot, the bid- 
ders from the house of bondage— 
Faneuil Hall and tradition in the 
perspective. The law of association 
was spread on shallow logic with 
pathos and éclat. To sensible people 
it looked like sar- 
donic pleasantry 
—a twisting of 
misery into a joke. 
Such _ devices 
are sometimes 
philanthropic and 
sometimes propa- 
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gandic. They may impel some help- 
ing hands. But they are sure to 
arouse sinister groups to subversive 
peevishness. They are phenomena 
from which no nation is now exempt, 
and they will be appraised by all 
minds regulated by reason as the 
mocking motions of puerility to dis- 
pose of what it does not understand. 

We have five million workless 
Americans. Some are hungry. Three 
years ago our babies and grand- 
mothers were delving overtime. Then 
gladness sung a roundelay. Events, 
or the Deity, shaped our feast and 
fashioned our void, just as some sin- 
ister influence shapes certain shape- 
less blocks to snatch a little free ad- 
vertising from another man’s rags. 


THE REACTION AGAINST SURGERY 


T HE reaction against surgery has 

come. The Allied Medical Con- 
cress gravely states that the multi- 
plication of operations is unlikely to 
mitigate suffering. This is enough. 
There are many things we love better 
than an operation. We do not ex- 
pect to lose all our apparitions and 
apprehensions, but we would avoid 
having all our calamities sawed and 
scissored away, having a strong pre- 
dilection for pills. 

This generation, trained to a vague 
notion that A®sculapius carried a 
scalpel, will now complacently remem- 
ber that the opponents of his doc- 
trine were Epicureans, who carried 
bottles. So eternal does hope spring 
in the human breast, that the renun- 
ciation of the surgeons will be seized 
as a token of good augury. For, we 
will reason, men will not lay aside 
fees for curing by cutting unless they 
expect to administer doses which are 
drinkable. 

The fine art of conversation has, 
however, received a deadly blow. The 
popularity of operations has been 
such that those healthy folks who 
could show no scars have been re- 
garded with commiseration, if not as 
slackers. Yet this self-effected rev- 
olution will make some talk. It is 
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remarkable because it has no contro- 
versial character, no contentions nor 
tumblings of prejudice. 

The expansion of medical science 
by discarding old error to make room 
for new truth is a process worth 
imitation by all hide-bound castes. 
Perhaps some of our experts in moral 
science may, after observing the fu- 
tility of statutes to alter habits, re- 
turn to education as a mode of pre- 
serving our moral health. 


THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 


Ts largest unburied corpse now 
living, and sadly in need of a 
funeral, is the Congressional Record. 
It is the most dubious document 
extant. Judicious ejaculations of 
honorable gentlemen intersect a nar- 
rative of the geological survey of the 
eactus belt. Eloquent speculations 
on the origin of man are inter- 
spersed with querulous quirks about 
the decline and fall of fish bait. This 
amiable ambition to scatter universal 
knowledge from one spot indicates a 
generous heart, but a weak head. 

We are insatiably inquisitive about 
how we are governed. But when we 
read that a dissertation on Pekin 
ducks receives (thunders of ap- 
plause) and that grandfather’s 
jokes still excite (loud laughter), we 
display balky symptoms. Some of 
the morbidly torpid eccentricities are 
fated to arouse a distant controversy 
whether this is a copy of an antique 
cere cloth or a reprint of the Bazoo 
Banner. 

There might be two copies—a 
veracious one for us, and a legend 
for the constituents. We hate to 
strain our credulity. We like facts. 
Fiction is all over. The Record 
should be a faithful film, and not an 
incongruous alle- 
gory of men in a 
hall aberrating, 
oscillating, and 
giving birth to 
wonders and por- 
tents, and all the 
arts and sciences. 






































Plays to See and Plays to Shun 


By Grorce JEAN NATHAN 





HE present theatrical season is, to evening to persons who have tired long since with an artificial orchid pinned at the middle 
T date, the worst from a financial of plays in which the drudge of Act I blos and, thus arrayed, captures Lord Algernon 
standpoint in many years. Forthis soms out in Act III in a $200-dollar dress Delancey Kraus from under the very nose 
state of affairs the of her aristocratic St. 
Louis cousin. Maug- 


ham has never done 


managers have 
assigned no less than 
one hundred different eaything neatly 00 


reasons, all of them good as this comedy; 
wrong. Too many it is witty, wicked and 
movies, they say. Or wise. The tale is of a 
too high prices. Or decayed old couple who 
the general financial have trafficked with 
stringency. Or thein forbidden love and of a 





creased output of Ford young couple on the 


automobiles. Or one verge of a similar ad- 


thing or another of the venture. The old pair 
i sort. Yet the truth 


perhaps is that the 


set out to prove to the 
young couple the les- 
son to be had from 
their own faux pas. 
The young couple lis- 


theatrical business is 
bad simply because the 
plays are bad. One 
can no more expect a ten very politely, very 
man to pay to get into sympathetically — and 
“Sonny” or “The Mask 
of Hamlet” or ‘‘The 
Scarlet Man’”’ than one 


then gaily tell the old 
couple to go to hell. 
This ironic fable is ad- 
can expect him to pay mirably characterized 
to get into Campbell’s and, in the main, dex- 
terously exe- 
cuted. There are half 


a dozen scenes that 


Funeral Church, or the 
Morgue, or the edi- 
torial office of the New 
York Times. When a 
man goes to the theatre, 


vouchsafe humor and 
observation of an un- 
common cut. John 
Drew and Mrs. Leslie 
Carter head the pre 


he goes primarily to 
have a good time of one 
kind or another. When 





he has gone to the senting cast and are 


theatre in New York excellent. The others 
this season, he has gone in the company are not 
primarily it would especially adept, but 
appear—to let Maugham’s lines and 


the manager have a situations triumph over 
good time. The ex- 


ceptions to this rule 


their inefficiency. 


have been few, and 
ECOND, “Don 


Juan,” 
tion of Henri Bataille’s 
“L’Homme 8 la Rose.” 
Here was another play 


these exceptions we 


a_ transla- 
shall here survey. . 2 


IRST, ‘‘The 
Cirele,” by W. 
Somerset Maugham. 


worth our § friend’s 
money, although he 
This play is worth our should have been al- 


friend’s money. A sar- lowed a liberal rebate 





on Lou Tellegen’s in- 





donic piece of wag- 
| gery, it offers a civilized Dorothy Francis in “The Merry Widow” terpretation of the 
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Willard 


and Augustin Duncan 
in “The Detour” at 
the Astor Theatre 


chief rdle. This Lou is a very sour ham and 
worked indefatigably to divest the play of its 
appeal. His Weber-Fields accent alone 
was enough to make even a sentimental 
fat girl chuckle. In a réle demanding a 
warm, romantic personality, he revealed a 
personality approximately as warm and 
romantic as a cold-water bottle. But, for 
all this, the play was worth the ear. Its 
story is of a Don Juan in conflict with that 
And it 
relates this story with periodic flashes of 
Bataille, true 


unconquerable foe of amour, age. 
observation and humor. 
énough, is a stiff and ungraceful craftsman; 
his pen would seem to be too flinty for a 
theme like this; but none the less a con 
siderable amount of sound entertainment is 
the result of his efforts. Had the manage 
ment got William Faversham for the leading 
réle, the play would doubtless have achieved 
the success that it unluckily failed to 


achieve. 


‘THIRD, “‘March Hares,” by Harry W 

Gribble. Another play 
friend’s money, that is, if he is the type who 
sophisticated humor and a 


worth our 


prefers a 
gypsy fancy to plays dealing with lovable 
little orphan girls who marry their actor- 
manager guardians in the last act and to 
plays dealing with girls who inherit a ter- 
rible craving for schnapps, go to the dogs, 
and are redeemed in the last act by Love. 








Robertson 





Norma Lee and Gregory Kelly in ‘“‘Dulcy” 
Frazee Theatre 


For the play is not of this kidney. It is a 
half-looney Oscar Wildean affair, without 
rhyme or reason—idiotic, impudent, and 
thoroughly laughable. No man could pos- 
sibly tell its plot unless he took half a dozen 
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drinks. It is as evasive as the thirteenth 
Chinaman in that celebrated Lloyd puzzle 
of our boyhood. The piece is very badly 
acted, and very badly staged, but it con- 
trives nevertheless to circle these barriers. 
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John Drew, Mrs. Leslie Carter and Ernest 

J.awford in the Selwyns’ production of ‘‘The 

Circle,”’ the brilliant comedy by W. Somer 

set Maugham, which has been the sensation 
of London for the past year 
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OURTH, “The Hero,”’ by Emery Pottle, 
alias Gilbert Emery. Here, again, our 
friend may spend his $2.75 with confidence 
He will lay an eye to a comedy-drama with 
two as adroit instances of characterization 
as the season has divulged. The fable into 
which these two characters have been in 
serted is commonplace, but the characters 


carry the evening 


IFTH, ‘“‘Dulcy,” by the Messrs. Kauf 

man and Connolly. Although this is 
a more deliberate aim at the box-office, it 
is yet skillfully maneuvered stuff and worth 
the price. I cannot join in the buttery 
enthusiasm over the virtues of Miss Lynn 
Fontanne, who has the central réle, but the 
play itself is fresh and diverting nonsense. 
It will appeal not only to the man who is 
tired of plays in which Gus, the burglar 
reforms, makes $800,000 by selling member 
ships in the Y. M. C. A., and marries 
Gwladys, the daughter of the millionaire 
sauerkraut manufacturer, but as well to the 
man who isn’t tired of them 


HERE is the catalogue. If the theaters 
of New York had three times as many 
plays as good, business would be all right 











Alice Burton in “The 
Mimic World” at the 
Century Promenade 


June Walker and Ernest Truex in “Six 


You can’t expect business to be good when 
you try to sell—at the same price you charge 
for these five plays—such things as ‘‘The 
Skylark,”” “The Teaser,’’ “Honors Are 
Even,” “Sonya,” “Tarzan of the Apes,”’ 
“‘Nobody’s Money,” ‘‘Personality,’’ ‘*The 
Poppy Flower,” “Swords,” “‘The Elton 
Case,” and “Only 38.”" Though the Amer 
ican public spends a fortune annually on 
embroidered suspenders, Harold Bell Wright, 
colored picture post-cards, moving pictures, 
china spittoons, synthetic milk chocolate, 
batwing ties, photographs of General Foch, 
and brown derbies, its boobishness in the 
direction of the theatre seems gradually to 
be abating. Atleast,in New York, ‘“‘Tar 
zan of the Apes”’ may still make a big hit in 
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Cylinder Love” 


Hinckletown, Pa., and Mr. Wallace Eddin 
ger may still knock ’em cold in Glooville, 
Ark., but New York is still situated 
despite the maps—in Missouri 


HAVE often remarked that the trouble 
with our commercial theatrical mana 
gers is that they are not commercial enough, 
They could make with good plays all the 
money that they currently lose with poor 
ones. But they are not good business men. 
They invest their money in dramatic oil 
stocks year after year—and never learn their 
lesson. What our theater needs is not more 
managers who are artists, but more managers 
who are business men. The drama will 
then take care of itself, as it always has done 
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Little Lord Fauntleroy’s Creator Reviews 


His Drawings Come to Life 


By Recinatp Bircu 


66 URIOUSEK and curiouser!”’ 
said Alice during one of her 
extraordinary adventures in 

Wonderland; and I repeated this 

the other night, when I delightfully 

renewed my youth in the wonderland 

Mary Pickford has so generously 

given us. Indeed, it did give me a 

curious sensation to see the figures I 

drew sO many years ago for the 

pages of St. Nicholas suddenly be- 
come animate; and my sincerest 
appreciation and admiration is at 
the feet of the little lady and her 
excellent company for the almost 
incredibly faithful way the charac- 
ters follow my original drawings. 

Mr. Havisham, Mrs. McGinty, Minna, 

Mr. Hobbs all gave me the impres- 

sion that my illustrations had 

magically become enlarged and 
stepped out of the book, just as the 
ancestors stepped out of their frames 
in Gilbert’s ‘“‘Ruddigore.’”’ When 
Fauntleroy was staged as a play, 
this illusion, so vivid in the pictures, 
was considerably weakened when 
the actors began to speak; and 
though the play was very charming, 
the impression to my mind was not 
so startlingly realistic as in the 
present pictures. I take, however, 
this opportunity to pay loving re- 
membrance to Elsie Leslie and Frank 

Gilmore for their most admirable 

performance in the réles of Ceddie 

and the Earl. 


ND how can I describe the alto- 
gether astounding Mary? The 
delicious blend of impish humor and 
courtliness she gives in her portrayal 
of his little lordship, rivalled only by 
her Dearest, which she plays with a 
gentle tenderness that is quite ador- 
able. The dual photography in tke 
scenes where she appears in the two 
réles is unquestionably the best I 
have seen, a triumph of ingenuity. 
How the difference in height is 
accomplished without suggestion of 
disproportion is a mystery almost 
as great as is the manner in which 


that diminutive lady transforms her- 
self into a small boy. With what a 
splendid swagger, full of mischief, 
but what an admirable little fellow 
at all times! The pictures of New 
York in the eighties are most amus- 
ing, and the interpolated scenes in 
which Ceddie appears serve to em- 
phasize the essential manliness of the 
little chap who is a hero in spite of 
his curls. And I make humble 
apology to the boys of that period 
(how they must have 
reviled me!) especi- 
ally to those sufferers 
who were forced to 
remain unshorn, garb- 
ing themselves in the 
habiliments of shame. 
It was enough 

to make mor- 

bid the most 

sanguine spirit. 


mi \ 
wy! 


Drawn by ReGINALD Burcu. 








Mary Pickford as Little Lord Fauntleroy 


ME: GILLINGWATER as the Ear! 
of Dorincourt is distinguished and 
reserved, with flashes of sardonic 
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Mary in this scene, where Dearest hears the report of a rival heir, is most appealing, 
showing the unselfishness of a noble nature very simply and unaffectedly. 
as the Earl’s solicitor, Mr. Havisham, is delightfully sympathetic. 


> 


Mr. Dowling 














humor, and the pathcs expressed in 
some of his close-ups is very fine and 
dignified. Acertain picture brought 
back keenly one of my earliest recol- 
lections; for when my parents, on 
going out to India, left me with my 
grandfather, a retired naval officer, 








Drawn by REGINALD BIRCH. 


Here Ceddie’s charm almost breaks the 
Earl’s obstinate prejudice, and Mary is at 
her winsome best. Mr. Gillingwater as the 
Earl gives a performance which is capital— 
a cross between crustiness and grudging 
admiration. In all the “sets’’ the art of 
the producer is manifest, both interiors and 
exteriors being absolutely convincing in 
their realism. 
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The picture gallery in which the little Lord with becoming modesty introduces the 
portraits of his ‘“‘Aunt’s Sisters,”” and Mr. Hobbs’ sturdy democracy for a moment 
wavers, is a beautiful set, an altogether charming composition, and my hat is orf te 


Director Jack. 


in the Isle of Jersey, it was then cus- 
tomary for the ladies to retire after 
dinner, leaving the men to their 
wine. In those benighted days it 
was not a criminal offense to drink 
a glass of wine at the table. So 
when left to ourselves by the females 
of the family, we men—viz. my 
grandfather eighty-four years of age 
and myself ztaf five—charged our 
glasses, mine consisting of a tiny 
liqueur glassful of port, poured by the 
old gentleman, who would then fill 
his own more generous glass, raise 
it, and say: ‘“‘Reggie, boy, Her 
Majesty!” This was a daily func- 
tion, and I fear I am still an in- 
corrigible monarchist; for though 
the name of the Queen has changed, 
Her Present Gracious Winsomeness 
Mary Queen of Movieland, has no 
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more loyal or devoted subject; and 
it is with fervent homage that I 
repeat: “Her Majesty.” 


LINES TO A LADY* 
By A. H. FOLWELL 


All day she sits by the window, 
Her face just glued to the glass, 
To glimpse the coming and going, 
Towatch, while the neighbors pass. 
And never a one can dodge her, 
Or hope to evade her eye, 
And never a thing can happen 
But she knows why. 


And when (may her life be lengthy!) 
She enters the portal bright, 

She ne’er will insist on cymbals, 
On harp, or a robe of light. 

She’ll only ask for a cloudlet, 
Somewhere the throne-room nigh, 

And she’ll spend eternity watching 
The saints go by. 


* Name and address on application. 
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Goop MONIKER — Mr. 
Jinks had come to that all-important 
part of naming their new baby. Mr. 
Jinks, who by the way, detested work, 
and liked nothing better than to sit in 
front of the fire and watch other 


people do it, wanted the baby named 
plain “Bill.” 

“IT shall name the baby William 
Oliver Robert Kenneth,” she asserted. 

“But why all those names?” asked 
her husband. 

“Because,” replied Mrs. Jinks 
tartly, “if you look at the initials you 
will find that they spell ‘work,’ so 
perhaps when baby grows up he will 
take to it better than his father.”— 
Pittsburg Chronicle-Telegraph. 


INFLUENCING THE DECISION 
“You're no judge of beauty.” 

“Think not?” 

“No; this is not the most beautiful 
infant in the baby show.” 

“My eye for beauty is all right. 
Have you seen the baby’s mother?” 

“No.” 

“Take a look at her. 

Courier-Journal. 


’— Louisville 


A TERRIBLE INFANT 


I recollect a nurse call’d Ann, 
Who carried me about the grass, 
And one fine day a fine young man 
Came up, and kiss’d the pretty lass. 
She did not make the least objection! 
Thinks I, “Aha! 
When I can talk I'll tell Mama” 
And that’s my earliest recollection. 
Journal of the American Medical 
Association. 


VERSATILE—‘“Shades of grief!” ex- 
claimed the irritable bachelor. “Does 
your baby always cry that way?” 

“Oh, no, he has a very extensive 
repertoire,” replied the ycung father 
proudly. “In fact, he cries in a great 
many different ways.”—Town Topics. 


the 
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THE NEW ERA—“The stork has de- 
livered a 10-pound boy at my house,” 
said a caller at the office of the Chig- 
gersville Clarion, “I want you to put 
a piece about it in your paper.” 

“All right,” said the editor. “I'll 
write a snappy headline for the an- 
nouncement and call him a future 
President of the United States.” 

“You needn’t bother about that. 
His mother and her relatives have 
already decided that he’s going to be 
a motion picture star, because he has 
a dimple in his chin.”—Boston Tran- 
script. 


Why was the dog run- 
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IN CouRT—‘* 
ning at large without a muzzle? 

“Judge, since my baby came I’ve 
had to neglect the dog.” 

“Well, madam, it is so unusual to 
find a lady neglecting a dog on ac- 
count of a baby that I’ll just dismiss 
the case.”’ — Louisville Courier- 
Journal. 


PATERNAL ADMIRATION — “Most 
wonderful baby I ever saw!” ex- 
claimed Mr. Meekton. 

“Wonderful for what?” 

“Courage. Doesn’t hesitate to in- 
terrupt Henrietta when she’s talk- 


” 


ing. Washington Star. 


World 




















Larsen is having a _ lawsuit 
against a merchant. They met 
one day and the merchant said: 
“Well, Larsen, Justice has won!” 
“Well, then I shall appeal!” said 
Larsen.—Kasper (Stockholm). 
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THE GOLDEN AGE—Ethel Barry- 
more, apropos of a witty remark 
made by a young actress at a garden 
party, said: 

“This young lady reminds me of 
Ellen Terry, who was the wittiest 
and most tactful woman I ever 
knew. 

“IT once heard a story 
characteristic of Miss Terry’ 
wit. 

“She was sued by her dressmaker 
for an unpaid bill and the case went 
against her. Asking to be allowed 
to appeal, she gave as one of her rea- 
sons that the judge who rendered the 
decision was too old to understand 
the case. 

“The judge of appeals reminded 
her that once before, in another suit, 
she had complained that her case had 
been tried by ‘a bit of a boy.’ 

“*What age, may I ask, madam, 
do you want a judge to be?’ the 
judge of appeals inquired. 

“*Your age,’ Miss Terry smilingly 
replied.”—Minneapolis Tribune. 


which is 


s ready 


FIGURE THIS ONE—Irvin S. Cobb, 
the humorous lecturer, on a recent 
southern tour, stopped for dinner at 
a tiny railway restaurant in a Missis- 
sippi village. 

“Well, uncle, what’s the _ bill-of- 
fare?” he asked the aged colored man 
who came from the kitchen to look 
after him. 

“De bill o’ fare,’ 
“am ham, eggs, cohn 
coffee.” 

“Then I'll have ham, eggs, corn 
bread and coffee, uncle,” said Mr. 
Cobb. 

The old waiter bowed and shuffled 
out. But a moment later he put his 
head through the doorway again. 

“Boss,” he said, “how ye gwine 
have dem eggs—blind or lookin’ at 
ye?”—Los Angeles Times. 


, 


said the old man, 
bread and 

















A BARD CREATES A SENSATION— 


The copy reader looked upon the 
verse I handed in— 
His eyes began to sparkle, and he 
cracked a cheerful grin; 
He called the copy boy, and lo! in 
spite of all the heat, 
The voice wherewith he summoned 


him was gentle—even sweet! 


The boy he took the copy and he 
started up the stair; 

He glanced upon the pages and he 
hummed a merry air. 

The copy cutter took the bunch, all 
listless and distrait 

He took another look and instantly 
was blithe and gay. 


Slug Seven took the copy and he hung 
it on his hook 

He saw the page and jocund joy dis 
placed his surly look; 

And merrily he rattled on the lino 
type machine— 

And it was found the galley proof 
was absolutely clean! 


The proof went to the proofroom, and 
the copy went along 

The copy holder took a look and then 
burst into song; 

The office rang with glee, that day 
they talk about it still 

“Ted Robinson has bought a brand- 
new ribbon for his mill!” 

Ted Robinson in Cleveland Plain 

Dealer. 


Not A MODERN StorY—‘No, Mr. 
Scrawl,” regretted the editor of the 
Fortnightly Flipper, “your story is 
fairly good in construction, but it 
would tax the credulity of my read- 
ers. You write such impossible 
things.” 

“I was not aware that anything in 
my story savored of the impossible,” 
ventured the fountain-pen wielder. 

“Oh, but it does!”” asserted the ed- 
itor. “Listen to your own words in 
chapter three. 

“‘Our hero, rich at last, strode 
blithely down the sweet-scented lane 
towards the home of his parents. 

“‘He caught sight of the rose- 
decked cottage at last and broke into 
a run.’” 

The author nodded complacently. 

“‘*He dashed madly to the wicket- 
gate,’”’ continued reading the editor, 
“‘and then, to his great sorrow, 
found that the dear old place was to 
let!’ 

“That, sir,” snapped the editor, “‘is 
ridiculously impossible!’—Brooklyn 
Eagle. 

















“Wonderful! The American 
chemists have discovered a poison 
whereby three drops on the skin 
is enough to kill a man.” 

“Great! That does away en- 
tirely with equipment: We shall 
no longer be obliged to carry a 
squirt and an umbrella.”—Le Rire 
(Paris). 
have we 


A RARE BIRD—‘“‘What 


here?” 

“A letter to the editor.” 

“But it’s more than a column long.” 

“Our correspondent says he has 
never written a letter to the editor 
before, and he thinks he’s entitled to 
some consideration.” 

“There’s something in that.”—Bir- 
mingham Age-Herald. 








GREAT EXPECTATIONS—“I hear 
that Jubb’s prodigal son came home 
and said he would be contented to be 
treated like one of the servants.” 

“He had all the nerve in the world, 
didn’t he?”—The American Legion 


W ee kly. 
IN LONELYVILLE — “Why hang 
around the station like this? No 


train for four hours.” 
“T want to see if I can’t intercept 


a cook starting back for town.” 
Louisville Courier-Journal. 
WELL-INFORMED—“Is Mrs. Nex- 


écre a well-informed woman?” 
“IT should say so. Her cook has 
lived with all the other families in 


the neighborhood.’”—Boston Tran- 
script. 
HOME TYRANT—Boggs—Well, 1 


have to toddle on now. Can’t be late 
for dinner. 
Joggs—Afraid of your wife, eh? 
“Oh, dear, no; it’s the cook’s feel- 
ings I’m thinking about.’’—Columbia 


State. 
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THE WHITE WAISTCOAT 


“And look here, I don’t want another white waistcoat. I 


find it 


very unpractical.”—Fliegende Blaetter (Munich). 
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“Yer see, we shares a flat together. Well, it ain’t rightly a flat, 
it’s a back room divided by a curtin. I ’ave the side with the winder 
in it, and the other day, without a word to me, she takes in a payin’ 
guest.”—The Tatler. 








FAIR EXCHANGE—An enterprising 
tradesman sent a doctor a box of 
cigars which had not been ordered, 
with a bill for six dollars. The ac- 
companying letter stated that “I 
have ventured to send these on my 
initiative, being convinced that you 
will appreciate their exquisite 
flavor.” 

In due course the doctor replied: 
“You have not asked me for a con- 
sultation, but I venture to send you 
three prescriptions, being convinced 
that you will derive therefrom as 
much benefit as I shall derive from 
your cigars. As my charge for a 
prescription is two dollars, this 
makes us even.”—Boston Globe. 


SociAL DISTINCTIONS—Little El- 
nore—What does your papa do? 

Little Florence—He’s a_ horse 
doctor. 

“Then I guess I’d better not play 
with you; I’m afraid you don’t be- 
long to our set.” 

“I don’t see why. What does your 
papa do?” 

“He’s a veterinary surgeon.”— 
Cincinnati Times-Star. 


LAWABIDING—“Jones was operated 
on for appendicitis yesterday, and 
after it was all over the surgeon dis- 
covered that he had left one of his 
scalpels inside Jones before he sewed 
him up.” , 

“That was tough. Did they have 
to open him up again?” 

“Oh, yes. Jones insisted upon it. 
He was afraid he might be arrested 
for carrying concealed weapons.”— 
New York Sun. 
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THE DIFFERENCE—There are 
thirty-five people to every square mile 
in the United States, but in Europe 
it’s that number to every square 
meal.—Manila Bulletin. 


MusT BE SOME BANQUET—A coun- 
tryman who went to a large city to 
see the sights engaged a room at a 
hotel and before retiring asked the 
clerk about the hours for meals. 

“We have breakfast from 7 to 11, 
dinner from 12 to 3 and supper from 
6 to 8,” explained the clerk. 

“Look here,” inquired the farmer 
in surprise, “what time am I goin’ to 
get to see the town?”—Houston Post. 


THE RIGHT PRESCRIPTION — The 
doctor who recommends pleasant 
thoughts while eating should edit the 
food prices.—Washington Post. 


THE MAIN THING—‘“Can I show 
you some beautiful hand-painted 
china?” inquired the salesman. 

“No,” replied the busy woman. 
“The only desire I have just now is to 
decorate the plain family dinner 
dishes with something effective in the 
way of a chop and a boiled potato.” — 
Washington Star. 


Use For Putty — Bacon — They 
gave us something to eat in the 
Chinese restaurant to-day that looked 
for all the world like putty. 

Egbert—It probably was putty. 
Putty is often used to fill up “chinks,” 
you know.—Yonkers Statesman. 

















“The thief took my watch, my 
purse, my pocket book, in short, 
everything!” 

“But I thought you carried a 
loaded revolver?” 

“I do—but he didn’t find that!” 
—Klods Hans (Copenhagen). 

















ONE Too MANY—A literary fam- 
ily to which a seventh child had just 
come was at a country house, and for 
a time a good deal of the care of the 
other six children devolved upon the 
father, who had Spartan ideas as to 
the upbringing of his sons. One 
morning he carried his two-year-old 
to the creek near his home to give 
him a cold plunge. The child ob- 
jected lustily to this proceeding, but 
was firmly held and ducked, notwith- 
standing. 

At the instant of the ducking, how- 
ever, a brawny hand seized the Spar- 
tan father by his shoulder and flung 
him back, while the angry voice of 


the farmer, who was his nearest 
neighbor, roared in his ears: 
“Here! None of that! I'll have 


the law on you for this.” 

For some time the father en- 
deavored to convince the farmer that 
he was not trying to drown the child. 
Even then he wasn’t wholly con- 
vinced. To the very last minute he 
kept shaking his head skeptically and 
saying: 

“Well, I dunno about that. I dunno! 
You got six besides this!”—Harper's 
Magazine. 


THE PRODIGAL SON—‘“Next year 
we won’t take any summer boarders,” 
announced Mr. Cobbles. 

“Why, what’s wrong, 
asked Mrs. Cobbles. 

“Our boy has an idea he ought to 
slick up an’ sorter play th’ part of 
a hotel clerk. Th’ first thing we 
know he’ll be wearin’ diamonds an’ 
standin’ around with a pencil stuck 
behind his ear. After that he won’t 
be of any more use on th’ farm.”— 
Birmingham Age-Herald. 


father?” 


KEEPING Up His HEALTH—“It is 
said that your hired man walks in 
his sleep.” 

“Well, dad-burn him, I s’pose he 
thinks he’s got to take a little exer- 
cise now and then,” grimly replied 
Farmer Hornbeak.— Kansas City 
Star. 


CALL THE CENSOR—“Hiram,” said 
Mrs. Corntassel, “what makes you 
keep so many calendars around the 
house?” 

“It got to be a habit. For a while 
‘back a calendar seemed about the 
only thing I could read without a 
lively suspicion that there was some 
kind of propaganda in it.’”—Wash- 
ington Star. 

















THEIR ONLY CARE 


“Thank heavens peace is signed. 
Now the mark may rise.”—Nebel- 
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Dog NEEDED—An irate fan, 
had watched the home team go down 
tc defeat, stopped the umpire as he 
was leaving the park. 

“Where’s your dog?” he demanded. 

“Dog?” ejaculated his umps. “I 
have no dog.” 

“Well, you’re the first blind man | 
ever saw who didn’t have a dog,” re- 
turned the disgruntled one.—Ameri- 
can Legion Weekly. 








THE STITCH IN TIME—Nexdore— 
Heavens! is your house afire? 

Naybor—No. Just sent for the de- 
partment to come and water the 
plants, that’s all. My wife will be 
home to-morrow. — Boston Tran- 
script. 


ALWAYS WITH Us—Congress may 
protect hides, but the profiteer need 
not worry about it. He will still be’ 
at liberty to skin consumers.—Balti- 
more Star. 


LONG DISTANCE INVESTMENT — 
“What was he arrested for?” 

“Selling canal stock.” 

“That isn’t a criminal offense, is 
gg 

“The canal is on Mars.”—Birming- 
ham Age-Herald. 


PLAYING SAFE—The firm of Han- 
sen & Fransen was started in war- 
time and did very well for a couple 
of years. But last year things were 
on the downward grade, and the 
other day, when the two partners 
had finished making up their none 
too good record for the year, Han- 
sen said, “This would make anyone 
thoughtful. Now that the good 
times are over, how about a little 
honest business?” 

“No, thanks,” 
never indulge 
Hlouston Post. 


said Fransen. “I 
in experiments.”— 


CAVE 0’ THE WINDS—Did you ever 
stop to consider that the man who is 
continually blowing his own horn 
always remains at the little end?— 
Jackson Citizen Patriot. 
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A rich American kept a monkey. 


It became ill but he would not 


call in a veterinary surgeon, insisting on the local doctor attending. 


“Well,” said the latter at the bedside, 


“and what’s the matter with 


your father?”—Klods Hans (Copenhagen). 
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Bill has a quick ear for music. 
If he hears anything only once he 
can play it on his accordion. One 
Sunday as he plays the parson 
passes and says: 

“You seem content with your 
playing, but do you know the Ten 
Commandments?” 

“No. But if you were to whistle 
it I daresay I could play it.”— 
Kasper (Stockholm). 








BEST — Wife-— 
That new nurse of ours must be a 


FATHER KNOWS 
New York product. She speaks of 
the nursery as the “noisery.” 

Hub—Well, I rather think that’s 
the way it should be pronounced. 
London Opinion. 

HoME WorK—Willie—Paw, what 
is a barnacle? 

Paw—A barnacle is a hobo who 
sleeps in barns, my son. Now, do 
your night work, and don’t bother 
me. I’m busy.—Cincinnati Enquirer. 


INCONSTANT MAN—Mrs. ’Awkins 
—They tell me your ’usband’s locked 
up, Mrs. ’Ope. 

Mrs. ’Ope—Yes, an’ there’s a wom- 
an in the case, Mrs. ’Awkins. 

“A woman?” 

“Yes, they say ’e is charged with 
Miss Demeanour!”—-Tid-Bits (Lon- 
don). 


RAN ON A STARBOARD TACK—“Why 
is Nitwitt always hanging around 
the wharves?” 

“He says he hopes some day to see 
a disabled ship ‘limp into port.’” 
Boston Transcript. 


For BORROWING REASONS.—Bacon 
—You know they say people, as a 
rule, hear better with the right ear 
than with the left. 

Egbert—That’s why we should try 
to get on the right side of people.— 
Yonkers Statesman. 


Her BATTING AVERAGE—“It is 
computed that the average man 
speaks in the course of a year 11,000,- 
000 words.” 

“And how many words does he 
listen to from the average woman?” 
—Louisville Courier-Journal. 


A Bap SPELL—Mother—Well, dear, 
did you win the spelling match? 

Elsie—No, mamma, I put _ too 
many 2z’s in scissors.”—Boston Tran- 
script. 





LEARNING His TRADE—“Johnny,” 
said the teacher reprovingly, “you 
misspelled most of the words in your 
composition.” 

“Yes’m; I’m going to be a dialect 
writer.”—Washington Star. 


SHE WAS GOING OUT, PERHAPS— 
Flatbush—I saw Miss Fussanfeather 
yesterday stop at a dry goods store 
in her automobile and I helped her to 
alight. 

Bensonhurst—You did? Why, I 
had no idea that she smoked !—Yon- 
kers Statesman. 





RATHER SKEPTICAL—‘“Pa, what is 
an ethnographic boundary?” 

“It’s an imaginary line, my son, 
that exists largely in the minds of 
idealistic statesmen, but will never 
figure to any great extent in either 
history or geography.”—Birmingham 
Age-Herald. 




















STACKING THE CARDS—“The beau- 
tiful chorus lady who is demanding 
$100,000 ‘heart balm’ from a million- 
aire was washing dishes when inter- 
viewed by the gentlemen of the 
press.” 

“What about it?” 

“She has a smart lawyer. I sus- 
pect he put her up to it.”—Birming- 
ham Age-Herald. 


THE JUDGE JESTS—Lawyer—What 
distinguishing feature was there 
about the watch that the accused 
stole from you? 

Witness—My sweetheart’s picture 
was in it. 

“Ah! A woman in the case.”— 
Boston Globe. 





LOVE’S LABOR FOUND—“Do you 
agree with the poets that love is all 
in all?” 

“No, I do not,” replied the cele- 
brated divorce lawyer, “but I don’t 
mind acknowledging that if so many 
people didn’t make mistakes in diag- 
nosing the symptoms of love, I would 
not be paying a large income tax.”— 
Birmingham Age-Herald. 
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RETROSPECT 
“The first-class carriages were not so well upholstered !”—Lustige 


Blaetter (Berlin). 
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WITH THE COLLEGE WITS 






Irrepressible, Joyous, 





“Poppa, what are cosmetics?” 
“Cosmetics, my son, are peach 


preservers.”—Mass. Tech. Voo 
Doo. 
Vanitas 
got on at Park and sat in the 


JE 
H last car. 


She got on at Park and sat in the 
last car. 

As they went over the bridge he 
smiled. She laughed aloud. At 
Kendall she crossed her legs. He 
crossed his fingers. At Central he 
had her phone number. She had his 
watch. When they reached Harvard 
he offered to take her home. He 
kissed her on the front porch. Then 
he went back to Ridgely Annex and 
cut one more notch in his shoe-trees. 

“I guess it’s my personality,” he 
thought as he tumbled into bed. 

“IT guess it’s my _ smile,” she 
thought as she tumbled into bed.— 
Harvard Lampoon. 


Mouthings of Mammon 

Back—Oh! She’s aterror! I can 
hear her giving him the very deuce 
every night when he gets home from 
the office. And they say he married 
her for her money. 

Fence—We'l—money talks!—Jowa 
Frivol. 


> 


Beauty’s Best Revealment 


| N riding rig, I found it hard 
To take my eyes from her; 
She looked so fetching and so chic 
From derby hat to spur! 


In tailored suit, with gloves and 
boots 
And hosiery to match 
She made me want to woo her with 


The uttermost dispatch! 


I found her quite bewildering 
In chiffon, frills and lace — 

A thing, it seemed, from fairy land, 
All daintiness and grace! 


Her regal beauty stunned me wher 
One night, before the play, 

I called,—to find her waiting in 
Bejeweled decollete! 


But all her charms stood best revealed 
Nobody can dispute, 
That day she met me on the beach, 
Clad in her bathing suit. 
Wisconsin Octopus. 
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She: I quite agree with you. 
He: Well, let’s shake on it.— 
Stanford Chaparral. 
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“May I print a kiss upon your 


lips?” 
She nodded her sweet permis- 
sion; 
So they went to press and I rather 
guess 


They printed a whole edition. 
—Ambherst Lord Jeff. 


All for Nothing 

“I’m off that bird Jones for life.” 

“How so?” 

“‘Why the other day he asked me to 
come into his cellar to see his new 
furnace.” 

ae} tag 

“He had a new furnace!”—Lehigh 
Burr. 


Telescopic Range Finder 

The new night-watchman at the 
Observatory was watching someone 
using the big telescope. Just then 
a star fell. 

“Begorra,” he said to himself, 
“that felly sure is a crack shot.”— 
Toronto Goblin. 


Cruel! 
Instructor in dietetics—Canned 
milk should never be fed to babies. 
Girl (just waking up)—What dif- 
ference does it make, if you hide the 
cans from them?—Oregon Ag. 
Orange Owl. 


\ Hard Case 
Betty—Unice is going to marry 
Mr. Whosis to reform him. 
Helen—How interesting. What is 
it? Drink, cards, gambling or what? 
“He’s a_ tightwad” — Syracuse 
Orange Peel. 
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SPIDER WAIST—“His waist meas- 
urement, THREE INCHES, is evidence 
that he is already in good condition. 
His stomach muscles are a bit soft 
yet, but another week of hard work 
will make him as tough as whale- 
bone.”—Buffalo Evening Times. (C. 
S. Guthrie.) 


SHOULD HE Be ToLtp?—‘‘Mr. John 
Rice, an expert piano tuner who had 
many friends and customers in and 
about Pembroke, WILL REGRET TO 


ecards depicting bears and GEYSERS 
FEEDING FROM THE HAND.”’—Red 
Book Magazine. (Mrs. S. E. Moss.) 


THE ELUSIVE CoRPSE—“Mr. and 
Mrs. Oscar Kelley, Mr. and Mrs. King 
Goodwin and Mrs. Pansy Jones, went 
to Thayer to-day to attend the fu- 
neral of Mrs. James A. Huddleston, 
who was KILLED at that Marshall, 


Mo., AND OTHER POINTS.”—West 
Plains (Me.) Daily Quill. (Clyde 
Hyder.) 





in the afternoon now leaves at 2:30 
o'clock, arriving in St. Paul and Min- 
neapolis THE SAME TIME.”—Kansas 
City Times. (F. J. Becker.) 


PEEKABOO!—“‘Some of the men in 
the car had taken off their coats and 
were sitting in SHIRTWAISTS.”—Chi- 
cago Tribune. (Isabel Brooks.) 


ANOTHER SHATTERED BELIEF—“He 
was then taken to the office of Dr. 
McCracken where X-rays of his leg 





LEARN OF HIS_ TRAGIC and head were made, 
DEATH in London, Ont., showing nothing frac- 
Saturday evening 14th ' tured ABOUT THE HEAD 
inst.’—Pembroke (Ont.) Judge napegt ee: sc but THE BROKEN LEG.”— 
Standard. (Herbert Jonesboro (Ark.) Eve- 


Maves.) 

FASHION MODELS?— 
“These ladies were EX- 
QUISITE CREATIONS OF OR- 
GANDY in the rainbow 
shades.” — Pensacola 
(Fla.) Journal. (Miss H. 
C. Anderson.) 


Out ON First—‘Um- 
pire Clark, officiating in 
an Alabama - Tennessee 
league game, set himself 
afire with a cigarette. Be- 
tween the players and 
the water boy, the GAMES 
were QUICKLY extin- 
guished.” — Anniston 
(Ala.) Star. (Monroe 
Schenk.) 


PooR PRANCING—‘“Her 
dancing suggested to her 
mother that Carol ex- 
pressed herself in the 
classic as well as the IM- 
POVERISHED steps of her 
own creation.”—Brooklyn 
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ning Sun. (Mrs. V. R. 


Holt.) 


A STITCH IN TIME— 
“E. O. Buckner of the 
local Young Men’s Chris- 
| tian Association, left this 
week for his home in 
Asheville, N. C., for sev- 
eral weeks’ rest ON AC- 
COUNT OF HIS DEATH.”— 
Roanoke (Va.) World 
News. (James R. Chap- 
pel.) 


HOWE TIME FLIES— 
“This is the anniversary 
of the birth, in 1918, of 
Elias Howe, inventor of 
the sewing machine, 
which did so much to rev- 
olutionize the making of 
garments. Howe became 
one of the largest manu- 
facturers in the United 
States. He DIED in 1867.” 
—Los Angeles Herald. 
(Gertrude Dorothy Hill.) 


HuNG IN EFFIGY—“The 
play will be very amusing, 








Daily Eagle. (Fred H. 
McGahre.) 
AQUATIC Sports— 


“One morning, my quar- 
ters being thus alone ex- 
cept for myself, I also 
strolled out into the 
bright air. I had no more 
plan than was comprised in my daily 
visit to the hotel register. No doubt 
I would purchase yet more postal 


This thing has gone far enough, and JUDGE proposes to dispense with the 
whole pack of Bad Break hounds, since they had the effrontery to criticise us--- 
to bite the hand that rocked the cradle as it were. 

The JUDGE cover of August 27 was sent to us by Prvt. L. Goldstein and al 
others, who complain because the young lady in the picture has two right feet. are 
If we have raised up this army of critics to the point where they dare criticise 
such small matters as two right feet on a lady, it is time to stop encouraging 
them. No more prizes will be given for breaks in pictures. 


THE GREAT UNLIMITED—“The 
Great Western Limited which for- 
merly left Kansas City at 1:35 o’clock 
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and the LADIES who have 
been chosen to play in it 
well suited to the 
roles, and WILL BE USED IN 
FURNISHING the Masonic 
Home and Orphanage in 
St. Petersburg.”—Tampa (Fla.) 
Daily Times. (Miss Gertrude Dough- 
erty.) 














Midnight . . . Twenty- 
third Street 
By HELEN HYSELL. 


‘THE white light on the Metro- 
politan tower flashed out and 
the red light winked the hour of mid- 
night. Marion 
walked homeward 
alone, thinking of 
moonlight, dream- 
ing of romance. 
She had never 
before been on the 


street at so late 

an hour without / 

anescort. Exper- / ¢ 
'- 


ience had taught 
her that the mere 
presence of a man 
does not  neces- 
sarily,enhance 
the beauty of 
moonlight or 
bring romantic 
dreams to fulfillment. 
she was alone. Anything 
happen! 

In the glare of a restaurant sign, 
a square-jawed, pale youth kissed a 
girl’s hand. As Marion approached, 
the youth whispered tensely, audibly, 
“IT can’t bear to let you go home— 
to him!” Marion glanced at the girl. 
Her head was tilted backward, she 
looked deep into the youth’s eyes. 
To Marion, his eyes were shallow, she 
saw only a pair of slender shoulders 
and the crown of a rain-spotted hat; 
but perhaps to the girl— 

Three men strolled ahead of her. 
Suddenly they stopped. Marion 
thrilled permaps . . «+ 
One of the men turned, “Where are 
you going?” he shouted. His voice 
was old dead. The two 
men with him turned, too. They were 
laughing harshly. Marion was sure 
for a moment, that their eyes rested 
upon her. But the old, dull voice 


But to-night 
might 


rasped on, and she realized that he 





Drawn by HArveY PEAKE. 


If we could have our names on 
our hats the grown-ups would not 
have to ask us our names so often. 


had been speaking to some one be- 
hind her. Purposely she passed 


close to the three men but they ig- 
nored her. 

A surface car rumbled along, going 
in her direction. 
the car. 
proaching and smiled. 


She decided to take 
The conductor saw her ap- 
It was evi- 





Madame Squeaks, the Mouseville Medium, gives a demonstration 
of “table tipping.” 


dent that he anticipated an amorous 
conversation. The car looked lone- 
some. The conductor needed a shave 
and his teeth appeared discolored in 
the yellow light Marion 
pretended that she had started to 
cross the street and walked on. The 
night was too beautiful to be wasted 
in discouraging a street-car conduc- 
tor who needed a shave. 

Fifth Avenue, avenue of Romance! 
A taxi crawled along, slowly, lan- 
guidly. Within, a man was kissing a 
girl—his manner that of a married 
man philandering with a fool. A 
limousine dashed by. Two people oc- 
cupied distant corners of the 
wide, upholstered cushions. Marion 
glimpsed a broad expanse of white 
shirt-front below a clean shaven 
chin and a filmy bit of chiffon 
twined about a discontented little 
face. 

She crossed Fifth Avenue and 
walked on. A gleaming moon, sur- 
rounded by tiny white clouds cast 
shadows even in the artificially 
lighted street. From the dimness, 
darker shadows loomed up. A man 
was talking loudly, repeating some 
profanity for the benefit of his flat- 
teringly attentive companion. His 
voice was odious with pride. “I told 
her—and believe me, she—” 

Marion felt a trace of kinship with 


the woman who listened. She 
knew the torture of listening to a 
braggart. 


An all-night restaurant squatted 
in the middle of the next block. 
Glancing inside, she saw a man and 
woman sitting at a hard, white table. 
The woman’s eyes stared vacantly at 
nothing. The man teetered back upon 
bending chair-legs. His face was 
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turned expectantly toward the 
kitchen. He was thinking. of tne 
food and Marion, outside, passed on, 
her mind fixed upon romantic ad- 
venture. 

A policeman nodded to her pater- 
nally and she smileé. Homeward she 
walked, wishing for the perfect he, 
a man facinating 
and wealthy ; bold 
yet not offensive, 
handsome yet not 
effeminate . r 

The door of her 
home waited 
lently to receive 
her. One last 
glance about... 
To-night she had 
not met romance 

-but after all— 
was itromance 
that she wanted? 
Was it not a de- 
sire for a change 
that had prompted 
her to hope for adventure? 

Adventure—why, it was an adven- 
ture, just to walk home alone at mid- 
night and not to meet Romance! 


They Ain’t 


By CyRiL B. EGAN 


si- 


Who are the People? 
Surely not we! 
| UT if this include not me, 
Include not you—who can they 
be? 
They are the People— 
Ask ’em and see! 


I searched each house from cellar to 
steeple; 

Of them I asked ‘‘Are you the Peo- 
ple?” 

“Oh, no!” they cry— 

Wherefore I sigh: 


The People are not—just exist 

For candidate and journalist. 
Then God didn’t make ’em— 
The divil take ’em! 


Fees. 
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Can You Tell Fortunes? 


It is real fun to be able to entertain your 
friends “telling fortunes.’” Do you know 
how? 

“My stical Method of 


Price 25 


If you use cards, my 
Card Reading”’ will tell you how. 
cents. 

If you use tea-leaves, my folder on “How 
to Read Fortunes with Tea-Leaves’’ will 
give you some new ideas. Price 25 cents. 


If you believe in luck or fate, you will find " 
f interesting matter in my booklet on “How 
ur Mystic Number, Astral Color and Ke 

the Letters of Your Soul-name.” Price soc 


Miss Johnston, 19 East 82nd St., New York City 

















CAN TEACH YOU Fox-Trot, One-Step, Two-Step, 
altz and newest ‘‘up-to-the-minute’’ society dances 
io a few hours--at home--in private by the wonderful 


Peak System of Mail Instruction 
REV ARKABLE NEW METHOD. Easy--fascinating. 


No music--no partner 


RESULTS GUARANTEED 
needed housands taught successfully 
COMPLETE COURSE ON TRIAL. Write me today 
for FREE information and Low Surprise Offer 


WILLIAM] CHANDLER PEAK, M. 6. 
Studio 173 4737 Broadway Chicago, tii. 


By G. B. SLYE 


[=e Father uv his Country, 
In former days gone by, 
Spoke thus ter little Sammie, 
Who nuver winked un eye: 
“Keep out uv all untanglements! 
My son, I’m talkin’ sense; 
Ef they’s fightin’ in yo’ alley, 
Set on yer neighbor’s fence!” 
Now Sammie’s growed enormous 
Tremenjously he’s growed 
Bigger’n all the nations 
His father ever knowed. 
Great bags of gold are his’n 
They’s big as all outdoors 
An’ William J. is fixin’ 
Ter clarify his nose. 


Yer all know Comeback Bryan, 
Ole Sam’l’s viz-a-vee, 
An ’pears them Fraid Cats’ plottin’ 
Ter scrap that filigree; 
Cats on ther house-tops nuthin’! 
They’s neither here nur there; 
With catnip in yo’ pocket, 
Yo’ meet ’em on the square 


Put on yo’ hat, Old Glory! 
Here’s slackers payin’ toll; 

Ther fake that slurred his country 
Slept in a doodle-hole. 

“Almost nubuddy never kin tell 
Ther nachur uv the kyrnul 

That’s in the peanut shell.” 


This verse was written by a 
years old, a “shut-in,” 
Alexandria, Va That she has local repute as 
an oracle is plain from the fact that she is 
known as the “Old Lady of Cameron Street 


Editor's Note 


woman ninety living in 





ROMEIKE’ ~ PRESS CLIPPING BUREAL 
4 2% We will send you all newspaper ci 
pings which may appear about you, your friends or any subje 
en which you may want to be “‘up-to-date Every newspaper 
er periodical of importance in the United States and Europe is 
searched Terms $7.50 for 100 clippings 


HENRY ROMEIKE 


106-110 Seventh Avenue New York 


| step further. 
another, 


The Manly Art 
Husband (angrily)—You'’ve kept 
me waiting like a fool on this corner 


| for over an hour. 


Wife—Oh, but I didn’t, Henry! I 


simply kept you waiting. 


It’s a Long Turn 
The Early Bird—Whatcha turning 
for? 
The Turning 
stepped on me. 
The Early Bird—Then I'll go a 
One good turn deserves 


Worm—’Cause you 


Patriotism 
Jimmy—Got a new dog, ain’t yuh? 
Johnny—Y eh. 


Jimmy—What kind is he? Looks 
like an Irish terrier. 
Johnny—He ain’t, though. He’s 


an American. 





Drawn by +t N. WEATHERLY 








If you don’t read Film Fun 
you don't get all the 
movie news 


The November issue now be- 
our newsdealer 


ing sold by y 
See the pictures of Coming Stars. 
Read what the Present Stars are doing 
See how they do it on the other side 
ot the world. 
You get Fun for 20 
At your nearest newsdealer, NOW 


everything in Film 
Similar 

“Did you ever hear anything so 

perfectly wonderful?” exclaimed the 

daughter of the house, as the phono- 


_graph ground out the last notes of 


the latest thing in jazz. 

“No,” replied her father, “I can’t 
say I have, although I once heard 
a collision between a truckload of 
empty milk cans and a freight car 
filled with live chickens.” 
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LL on 


OUTSIDE THE THREE-MILE LIMIT 


“A strong Nor’wester’s blowin’, Bill! 
Hark, don’t ye hear it roar now? 

Lord help ’em, how I pities them 
Unhappy folks on shore now!” 
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FOR FALL AND WINTER 
WEAR IN ALL THE LATEST 








Circumstantial Evidence. 








Danger 
By ANTHONY EUWER 


OOK out! 
4 I’m sore! 
I’m ulcerous—I’m more— 
I boil, I fume, I sizzle, I’m 
Cantankerous to the core. 


Don’t touch me, man, 


A blister that is being shaved, 
A wild-cat up a tree, 

A chestnut-burr with every spur 
An exposed nerve—-that’s me! 


I am the heat that turns to flame 
When in Fate’s glass is caught 
The world’s choice store of toughest 

luck 


oe ria 
© WiL.DOUGLAS SHOES >) 


| sews $10.00 suse. $5.00 


STYLES ALL LEATHERS ALL J 


| e best known shoes in the world. 
They are sold in107W.L.Douglas 


ii youatonlyone profit, which guarantees 


| they leave the factory, which is your 


| leaders in the fashion centers of | best known shoe 


i shoes are always worth the price paid | thehighest standard 


} everywhere; they cost no more in San | ¢st possible cost. 
| Francisco than they do in New York. 


| highest paid, skilled shoemakers,under | F¢tail price stamped 





W. LDOUGLAS 


FOR MEN AND WOMEN 


$700 & $800 SHOES 


YOU CAN SAVE MONEY 
BY WEARING 
W.L. DOUGLAS SHOES 






stores, direct from the factory to 


to you the best shoes that can be pro- 
duced, at the lowest possible cost. W.L. 
Douglas name and the retail price is 
stamped on the sole of all shoes before 





protection against unreasonable profits 


| W. L. Douglas $7.00 and $8.00 shoes BOYS SHOES 


are absolutely the best shoevaluesfor $4.504$5.00 
the money in this country. They com- 
bine quality, style, workmanship and 
wearing qualities equal to other makes | W.L. Douglas name 
selling at higher prices. They are the | and portrait is the 





America. The stamped price is W. L. | Trade Mark in the 
Douglas personal guarantee that the | world. It stands for 


for them. The prices are the same | Of quality at thelow- 
W. L, Douglas shoes 
W. L. Douglas shoes are made by the | With his name and 


on the sole are worn : 
by more men than 
any other make. 


HloBriglas 


W. L. Douglas Shoe Co., 
145 Spark St., Brockton, Mass. 


the direction and supervision of expe- 
rienced men, all working with an hon- 
est determination to make the best 
shoes for the price that money can ,” ee 


CAUTION.—Insist upon having W. L. Douglas 

shoes. The name and price is plainly stam on 

the sole. Be careful to see that it has not been 

changed or mutilated. 

Lf not for sale in your vi cinity, rder direct 
Sromfactory. Catalog free, 























And focused on one spot. 


What’s wrong? Why eighty dozen | 
things, 
Each one of which would stall 
An ordinary man—it’s just 
My rotten day, that’s all! 


What’s that? Cheer up? 
again! 
No, don’t—just go away! 
I’ve never killed a man before— 
I mustn’t start to-day. 


Say that 


Neat 
“How neatly this ballot is folded.” 
“Our laundress voted that. And 
she brought along a flatiron to 
smooth it down with.” 


Unduly Sensitive 
North—Washington is overrun 
with crooks. 


Congress that way! 


A Cure 

“Clarence is reading a book on 
‘The Secrets of Female Beauty; or 
our flat, and—and it served him | How to Become Beautiful.’ Is he | 


Too Small 
“Yes, a burglar tried to get into 


right.” such a cad as that?” 


“What served him right?” 


get out.” last evening. 
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| “No, he is only reading it for con- 
“He got wedged in, and couldn’t | solation, the poor boy was rejected 





Self-conscious New Yorker on his way to a banquet with a half. 
West—Shame on you, to talk about | pint flask on his hip. 








Rely on Cuticura 
To Clear Away 
Skin Troubles 


Soap tocleanse, Ointment to soothe, 7 iae ——- 
der, 25c. Samples of Cuticura, Dept. 7 
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Will the Dill Pickle Ever Come Back? 


By BENJAMIN DE CASSERES 


A Tale of a Tub 


HAT is civilization? 
\ Some will say it is the 
ability to eat peas with a 
fork without spilling one. Another 
will say it is the observance of Sun- 
day as a day of sleep. Still a third 
may aver that it is only a difference 
between a breech cloth and a pair of 
pants. It is none of these. 

Civilization rises and falls with the 
porcelain bathtub. 

Wherever you find a bathtub you 
will find civilization. Suppose you 
landed on a desert isle and found 
nothing there but a fine white bath- 
tub. There is no other object in ex- 
istence that would tell such a com- 
plete tale—not even an abandoned 
still or a monocle. 

That is the reason I cannot call 
Bob Rogeen in William H. Hamby’s 
story, “The Desert Fiddler” (Double- 
day, Page & Co.), a civilized man. 
Bob is a grand old sport, but I can 
nowhere find where he bathed, or 
whether he ever imported a tile bath- 
tub for use when he bought the 
Chandler farm, over the Mexican 
border. I have lived in Mexico, and 
I know the bathtub down there is 
totally unknown. Fleas and booze 
a-plenty, but bathtubs—never! 

Bob cleans up border politics, fights 
the Mexican government, routs out 
Reedy Jenkins and cops off Imogene. 

But did he have a tiled bathtub on 
his farm? I'll have nothing to do 
with heroes who do not bathe once a 
day in a tile tub. I do not go so far 
as to insist that the heroes of novels 
should have shower baths or rubber 
mitts or rub their body with eau de 
juinine or have military hair brushes. 
But I insist on civilized heroes. I 
insist on a tile tub. 

Hereafter no book will be reviewed 
on this page whose hero does not 
bathe at least once a day in a tile 
tub. 


Switzer’s Soap 
A DVERTISING is a fact in nature. 
Whatever is is an advertise- 
ment. The face advertises the mind. 
Flowers advertise arable land. The 


moon is an advertisment for Ice; the 
sun for light, heat and power. “Ham- 
jet” advertised Shakespeare. Ein- 
stein advertises relativity. John D. 
is an ad. for longevity. Blue Bowlby 
is an ad. for tolerance (he doesn’t 
know this). The Volstead law has 
been the biggest ad. that whiskey, 
wine and beer ever received. Your 
books advertise your mind. Your 
cigarettes advertise your pocketbook. 
Mr. Hearst is the press agent for 
Japan and England. I insist on put- 
ting my full name on everything I 
write—that’s my ad. Don’t tell me 
you don’t advertise, my protesting 
reader. Why, your very modesty is 
written in display type on your phiz. 
You can’t get away from it. 

And I’m glad to see my old col- 
league, Maurice Switzer, agrees with 
me. He has written a crackerjack 
romance of the advertising game in 
“Trying It on the Dog” (Bobbs- 
Merrill). It is a story of how Nexo 
soap was gotten over by “trying it 
en the dog”—literally. Mr. Switzer 
has scrambled together in his bock 
philosophy, horse sense, romance, 
soap, humor, the gals, autos and sup- 
pers. You must be interested in sell- 
ing something—even if it’s only your 
good nature and a winning business 
smile. This book ought to be your 
guide and friend. I not only recom- 
mend it, but I have actually read it 
from cover to cover—which is an ex- 
traordinary feat for a book reviewer 
in these tropical August days. 

Write an ad. about yourself. If 
you don’t succeed at first, fail, fail 
again. Mr. Switzer’s book will give 
you the Big Angle. 


Camping In 

Benaway—We missed you at the 
Summer camp. 

Intowne—I camped at home. I 
took off the window screens and let 
in the flies and mosquitos, stopped 
taking ice and the morning paper and 
then dumped a bucketful of sandy 
muck in the bath tub with some de- 
cayed vegetables, a broken bottle and 
a dead fish. Really, it was just like 
the old Summer camp.” 
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Business Will Boom 


and factories reopen—but more money 
will be needed to enable the wheels of 
industry and commerce to turn at full 
speed. 


THELEGION OF DOLLAR 
SAVERS 





(a squad in every home) 


offers an opportunity to every man, 
woman and child to invest their sav- 
ings in the future of the United States 
of America. Dollars invested through 
this channel will ultimately promote 
business enterprise and provide em- 
ployment for all. Regular saving of 
a part of your weekly earnings for 
investment in the new 


$1 Treasury Saving Stamps 
automatically enrolls you as a mem- 
ber of the “Legion.”’ 


lreasury Savings Securities in denominations of 


25c., $1, $5, $25, $100 and $1,000 are 
sale at nk nd Post Offices 


Government Loan Organization 


Second Federal Reserve District 
120 BROADWAY NEW YORK CITY 














STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP, MAN- 
AGEMENT, etc., required by the Act of Con- 
gress of August 24, 1912. 
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At New York, N. Y., for October 1, 1921, 
State of New York )\._. 
County of New York _ 
Before me, a Notary Public, in and for the 
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Douglas H. Cooke, who, having been duly sworn 
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When Lincoln Was a 
Barefoot Boy— 


BSE 


VERY scrap of printed paper that came to 

his hands was a treasure trove. He read it 
eagerly—conning every line—getting every worth 
while word. 


What a harvest he would have garnered from a 
modern publication! And not the least interesting 
to him would have been the advertisements, with 
their stories and their pictures of products, appli- 
ances and services that have smoothed the course 
of life to a degree unknown and unbelievable in 
the rough pioneer days. 


Nowadays new comforts and conveniences slip 
into our lives almost without our realizing it. We 
are liable to be rather matter-of-fact about it all. 
And advertising that has made it simpler to make 
and distribute profitably innumerable products at 
reasonable prices, has played a leading part in 
making our life so eminently easy to live. 


Read over the advertisements and try to think 
what the things you see there would have meant 
to our forefathers. Then you’ll realize whata serv- 
ice and what a convenience advertising is to you. 


Read it. Make use of it! 
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